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FURKEY AND THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 






































GROUP OF SULIOTS. 


ALI PACHA, AND THE SULIOTS. 


Havine, in a former article, briefly described the 
situation and nature of the small tract of country forming 
the native habitation of the Suliots, as also the character 
and mode of life of the inhabitants; we shall now take a 
cursory glance at the changes which have occurred in 
the political position of this little republic within the 
last fifty years. 

With the exception of Mehemet Ali, the present 
Pacha of Egypt, few Turkish governors of recent times 
have equalled in vigour and successful cunning Ali 
Pacha of Joannina, a man who raised himself from a 
very humble situation to that important post. Ali was 
born in the small town of Tepeleni, in Albania, in the 

ear 1750. His father, Vely Bey, at the head of a 
aoe of robbers, had gained possession of Tepeleni by 
force, and gradually acquired a kind of sovereignty over 
the surrounding distriet. Vely had two wives, of whom 
Khamco, the mother of Ali, was a woman of uncommon 
talent, undaunted resolution, and great cruelty; the 
latter quality she displayed, by poisoning her rival, and 
the son of the latter, soon after her husband’s death, 
thus securing the governing power to her own son Ali. 

Under such a mother, young Ali did not fail to make 
rapid progress in those manly acts which are so much 
esteemed in a rude state of society: he became the best 
horseman, the swiftest runner, and the most expert 
marksman of the district which he governed. By the 
united efforts of his mother and himself, he gradually 
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extended the sphere of his power, and became an object 
of fear and distrust to the beys and agas of the neigh- 
bouring territories. He was, in fact, nothing more than 
what, in other European countries, would have been 
termed a Captain of Banditti; but the state of govern- 
ment in Turkey is such, that pashas, beys, and agas, are 
often but little removed from that character. In battle, 
Ali possessed undaunted courage and great ability; and 
in intrigues, a sagacious and wily keenness; and these 
combined, enabled him by degrees to lift himself into the 
high office of Pasha of Joannina, about the year 1785. 
He now looked forward to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty for himself in Albania and Epirus. 

The means which he resolved to take for the completion 
of this plan, (says the Rev. Mr. Hughes in his interesting 
Travels in Albania, ) were to amass treasures, to keep agents 
in pay at the Ottoman court, to infuse suspicion of other 
powers into the minds of the divan, to render himself useful 
to whatever European state was most able to return his 
services, and finally to seize upon the property of his neigh- 
bours whenever and by whatever methods he could. In the 
execution of these measures, his rapacity was boundless, his 
penetration deep, his aggressions innumerable, his perfidy 
more than Punic, and his success for a time complete. 

We are not here writing an account of Ali’s life, but 
only so much of it as is necessary to show the cause of 
the ruin of the little republic of the Suliots. Passing on 
then to the year 1792, we find the Suliots attacking and 
harassing Ali in the southern part of his territory, from 
a deep hatred of the tyranny which he was gradually 
introducing. To root out the Suliots — 
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one of his plans. He coilected an army of 10,000 men, 
and while his preparations were making, he sent letters 
to the two chjef captains of the Suliots, endeavouring to 
entrap them into a treacherous compact. The treachery 
was half suspected ; the seizure of seventy unarmed Suliots 
soon afterwards confirmed it; and the Suliots then deter- 
mined on a firm resistance. 

The Pasha advanced with his army towards the 
Suliot villages, when a proof was given how stout a 
defence might be made at the passes of the rock leading 
from the river side: the defiles and narrow inlets speedily 
became choked with the dead bodies of the Turks; and 
it was not until the ammunition of the Suliots failed, 
that they receded to their villages. An act of female 
heroism now occurred, which has seldom had a parallel 
in any age or country. The Suliots were retreating to 
Suli, when Mosco, the wife of Captain Tzavella, rushed 
out of the town sword in hand, accompanied by many 
other women similarly armed, and persuaded the troops 
once more to oppose the advancing Turks. This act 
roused the enthusiasm of the Suliots to such a degree, 
that they fell on the Turks with irresistible fury. Mosco 
soon found the dead body of a favourite nephew; when, 
kissing his cold lips, she cried, “ Since I have not arrived 
in time to save thy life, I will yet avenge thy death,” 
these words were followed by another attack so over- 
whelming, that Ali was forced to retreat after having 


_lost nearly all his troops, and the whole of his baggage, 
.ammunition, and arms. 


A peace, very advantageous to 
the Suliots, terminated this event. 

For about eight years after this period, Ali was en- 
gaged in a busy scene of war and intrigue, mixing him- 
self up in the various political negociations between 
Russia, Turkey, France, and Venice; and endeavouring to 
advance his own interests by cheating all of them in turn. 
At length, about the year 1800, he resolved on a second 
attack of the Suliots: he contrived to make Botzari, their 
captain, a traitor to his companions; and gained over the 
neighbouring agas and beys by causing a sheick to give 
such a translation of certain passages in the Koran as 
should give a sort of religious air to the contest. The 
treacherous Botzari did infinite mischief to the Suliots, 
and then deserted them just at the moment of attack, 
leaving only 3000 Suliots to defend themselves against 
18,000 Turks. The attack was commenced at different 
points, but resolutely met at all; the infamous Botzari 
himself headed one of the attacks, but was repulsed so 
ignominiously that he died soon after of disappointment. 
For two days the contest between the Suliots and Alli 
continued, and ended, as before, in the complete defeat 
of the latter. On one occasion, owing to the pecu- 
liar nature of the rocky defiles as a natural defence, 200 
Suliots completely defeated 3000 Turks, with the loss of 
only twenty men. 

Ali now determined to blockade the Suliots, by placing 
five strong bodies of troops in the principal defiles leading 
up to the villages. These five bodies were promptly 
confronted by an equal number of Suliot bands, to each 
of which was attached a troop of females, to provide the 
food, to relieve the sentinels occasionally when on duty, 
to supply ammunition, and even to engage in the con- 
tests. The defence, in short, was so energetic, that Ali 
found the siege hopeless. He then turned it into a 
blockade, with the hope of starving out the Suliots; but 
they were acquainted with paths unknown to his troops, 
and were enabled to bring in supplies of food. Foiled 
at all points, he attempted to make a treacherous truce ; 
and having got seventeen Suliots into his hands, 
threatened to torture them to death if the place was not 
surrendered; but such a people was not likely to be 
moved by fear of death, and his threat was repelled with 
scorn. He then resolved to try bribery; and sent an 
offer of a large sum of money to Captain Zerva, one of 
the most valiant of the Suliots, if he would betray the 
Republic. The answer of Zerva is worthy of record:— 
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“T thank you, vizier, for the kind regard you express 
towards me; but I beseech you not to send the purses, 
for I should pot know how to count them; and if I did, 
believe me that one single pebble belonging to my coun- 
try, much less that country itself, would, in my eyes, 
appear too great a return for them. Equally vain are 
the honours you offer to bestow on me. The honours 
of a Suliot lie in his arms. With these I hope to 
immortalize my name and preserve my country.” 

Every stratagem on the part of Ali failed; but as the 
blockade was still continued, the Suliots began to feel 
the fearful effects of hunger: they were obliged to live 
upon acorns, herbs, and roots, and to grind and mix up 
the bark of trees with a small proportion of meal. This 
distress, however, did not lead them to forget the nature 
of the struggle in which they were engaged: they knew 
that if once Ali gained possession of their territory, 
their position would be humiliating in the extreme. 

For more than twelve months did this blockade con- 
tinue; Ali, in the mean time, employing all the arts of 
cunning and persuasion to induce some of the Suliot 
chiefs to come over to his cause. These reiterated 
attempts were generally unsuccessful; but at length he 
wearied out the Suliots with the length of the blockade 
and with his unceasing stratagems; and, on December 
12, 1803, they capitulated, and obtained leave to emigrate 
to other lands. But the basest treachery was here 
shown: the Suliots were divided into two bodies, one of 
which was to go to the neighbouring town of Parga, and 
the other to Santa Maura, one of the Ionian Islands; 
but Ali’s troops, in defiance of the compact agreed on, 
fell on them, and massacred large numbers of the women 
and children; and only a portion of the Suliots reached 
their destination. Even these were further persecuted 
by Ali and his emissaries, and became at length mere 
wanderers in Corfu, Santa Maura, and Parga. 

After the Suliots became extinct as a nation, we find 
that for many years they made feeble strugg]es,—now aid- 
ing the French,—and now some of the beys and pashas 
who were hostile to Ali,—but always without regaining 
their ancient home. Thus they continued until nearly 
twenty years afterwards, when, through the complex 
nature of the politics of south-eastern Europe, they found 
themselves fighting by the side of their old enemy Ali. 
The Greeks of the Morea, were struggling to throw off 
the Turkish yoke,—the Turks were determined to resist 
them to the last,—the Suliots were anxious to get back 
to their native hills,—and Ali was grasping for power 
and wealth wherever they were to be obtained. It is 
therefore not easy to trace, in a brief space, the circum- 
stances which led to a compact between the Suliots and 
their deadly enemy; but it must suffice to say, that in 
the year 1822, the Greeks, the Suliots, and Ali, were all 
leagued together against the Turks. This league ter- 
minated by the death of Ali; and soon afterwards the 
brave but unfortunate Suliots were 2gain compelled to 
leave their mountain home, and seek for refuge, under 
the English flag, in the Ionian Islands: 3000 Suliots 
accepted this refuge, and the rest dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring tribes. 

During the subsequent contests between the Turks 
and the Greeks, the Suliots were frequently found serving 
as volunteers in the ranks of the latter; and at the siege 
of Missolonghi, and the other engagements which took 
place during that war, the Suliots were highly dis- 
tinguished for their skill and bravery. The corps of 
500 hundred men, raised and equipped by Lord Byron 
at his own expense, was composed of Suliots, for whom 
he had a great admiration. Since the termination of 
these contests, the Suliots have been restored, in @ 
partial degree, to their former liberty; but their numbers 
have become so wasted, that they no longer constitute the 
once formidable band of mountain heroes:—they must 
be: spoken of as an heroic race whose deeds have out- 
lived their perpetrators. 
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ON THE PRODUCTION OF DESIGNS 
BY STAMPING. 


Tue general use of stamps among civilised nations, 
and especially in our own country at the present day, 
renders any detail as to the mode of their production in 
metal, peculiarly interesting; and the more s0, because 
it is generally supposed that these stamps are produced 
by secret processes, which, if revealed, would tend to 
encourage forgery, and so occasion loss to the revenue. 
This, however, is so far from being the case, that the 
modes of producing the stamps are well known to artists, 
and may be almost equally well understood by the 
general reader. The chief security against forgery con- 
sists in the talent and ability of the artists, employed to 
produce these stamps ; and that it should be so, seems 
pretty evident, when we reflect that it is now next to 
impossible tong to maintain secrecy in mechanical pro- 
cesses. Hence, attempts at forgery seem to be precluded 
by considerations of the inability to command the requi- 
site talent, as well as of the danger and worthlessness of 
a far-off imitation. 

In the manufacture of dies for stamping, the most 
careful attention is necessary to be given to the kind of 
metal best adapted to the purpose:—steel is generally 
preferred to all other metals; and this must be not only 
of the very best quality, but of a peculiar kind, altogether 
different from that employed in cutlery. It should be 
rather finely grained, and of 2 perfectly even and uniform 
texture. The choice of the steel, however, depends so 
much on the experience of the die-forger, which is ac- 
quired only by practice, that no general rules can be 
offered. 

The best description of steel having been selected, it 
is formed into the rough die by forging. It is then 
softened by being carefully annealed; that is, the die is 
embedded in a crucible, full of animal charcoal in coarse 
powder, and so brought to a red heat; it is then allowed 
to cool very gradually, the effect of which process is, to 
make the metal very soft, so that it easily yields to the 
tools of the engraver. The die is then smoothed exter- 
nally, and a flat table worked on it at the turning-lathe. 
The engraver, being furnished with the design, com- 
mences by working out the device with small steel tools ; 
and, as the work proceeds, he frequently takes impres- 
sions in clay or casts of type-metal, until he is satisfied 
with the general effect and correctness of his work, as 
compared with the original design, furnished to him by 
the artist. A first-rate engraver will frequently devote 
many weeks, and even months, to the preparation of an 
important die: we may easily conceive, therefore, how 
valuable it becomes, and what care is necessary to con- 
duct it safely through the subsequent operations. Un- 
fortunately, the next process, that of hardening, is as 
difficult as it is important; and it should be entrusted to 
those only, who have acquired considerable experience 
in the art. 

One of the most valuable properties of steel, is its 
capability of being made hard or soft, according as it 
is rapidly or slowly cooled after being heated. At the 
first view, nothing appears so easy as to make a piece of 
soft, malleable, and ductile steel red hot, and then sud- 
denly cool it in cold water; whereby it becomes hard, 
fragile, and brittle. But as a die is a mass of steel 


necessarily of somewhat large dimensions, the process of 4 


hardening is attended with peculiar difficulties, not the 
least of which is, the preservation of all the delicate 
touches of the engraver’s skill. To meet this object, 
the engraved face of the die is protected with a covering 
of oil, thickened with powdered charcoal; sometimes 
pipe-clay is added to this: some employ a pulp of garlic: 
but pure lamp-black, mixed with linseed oil, is the best 
protecting composition. A thin layer of it is spread on 


the engraved part of the die, which may also be further 
guarded by a projecting iron ring. The die is next placed 
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with its face downwards mm a crucible filled with powdered 
charcoal, and then heated to redness: it is afterwards by 
means of a pair of tongs taken out, and plunged into a 
large volume of cold water, and rapidly moved about so 
long as a bubbling hissing noise continues: it is left in 
the water till it becomes quite cold: if a singing noise 
should continue after the bubbling and hissing have 
ceased, the operator is tolerably well assured that the 
work of the engraver is thrown away; for the die has 
cracked. 

The action of this process upon the die is rather to 
case-harden it, than to harden it throughout. The in- 
terior parts of the die seemed to be held in a forced state 
of dilation, while the external parts are permanently 
dilated. The theory of the process of hardening steel is 
intricate; but it is well illustrated by an experiment 
recorded in ToMLINnson’s Manual of Natural Philoso- 
phy. A cylindrical steel die, such as is used for medals, 
was made to fit exactly a hollow cylinder of its own dia- 
ineter: the die was then hardened: and it was thus 
found impossible to make it enter the cylinder. But 
when the cylinder and the die contained within it had 
been both subjected to the process of hardening, the sub- 
stance of the cylinder being such as not to display the 
usual effects of hardening, this latter, upon being cooled, 
merely returned to its former dimensions, while the die, 
in dilating and remaining permanently dilated, became 
distorted in a manner, as if it had been violently driven 
into a space much smaller than itself: a ridge of metal 
was, in fact, raised around the two end-wise circum- 
ferences of the die, and it was thus kept fixed within the 
cylinder by an enormous force. This remarkable fact 
has been thus explained by M. Biot:—It is supposed, 
that the instant when the steel, being strongly heated, 
is suddenly cooled, the cooling effect is first experienced 
by the exterior layers of the metal, which become 
moulded, as it were, and fixed upon a centre, still strongly 
heated and dilated; by which means the die is made to 
occupy larger dimensions than it would have done, if it 
had been allowed to cool gradually. The molecules 
near the centre of the mass, cool at a later part of the 
process; but the exterior layers, having already acquired 
a fixed state, retain the interior particles in a condition 
of great expansion, and thus determine the volume which 
they occupy, and prevent them from approaching so near 
to each other, as they would have done, had the whole 
mass been allowed to cool gradually. 

When the process of hardening the die has been suc- 
cessfully performed, other protective measures are 
adopted: sometimes a mild description of tempering is 
employed, which consists in placing the die in cold water, 
heating it to the boiling point, and then allowing it to 
cool very slowly. This process makes the die less liable 
to crack in very cold weather. Sometimes the die is 
protected by being thrust into an iron ring, which exactl 
fits it when red-hot, and in cooling binds the die with 
very considerable force ; thereby preventing the spreading 
of external cracks and fissures, and allowing a greater 
and more effectual power to be exerted upon it in the 
subsequent process for obtaining punches. 

Supposing now that the die has been properly hardened 
and that the protecting composition has fulfilled its 
object in preserving the design from injury and from 
the action of the fire; it is then cleaned and polished, 
and constitutes what.is technically called a Marnrix. 
This is used as the parent of numerous punches, or 
steel impressions for producing stamps in relief: For 
this purpose a block of steel is chosen of the same qua- 
lity, and with the same precautions, as in forming the 
original die; and this steel, being carefully softened, is 
turned, like the matrix, with a perfectly flat table at the 
bottom, being left broad and conical at the top. By 
means of powerful machinery, a strong pressing force is 
applied at the conical surface of the punch, and the matrix 
being very hard, soon causes the soft steel table of the 
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punch to receive the first germs of a perfect impression : 
but in this process of compression, the steel itself 
becomes hard, and requires to be repeatedly annealed, 
or softened, during the operation ; otherwise, its surface 
would split into small cracks, or be likely to injure the 
matrix. By repeated blows, therefore, in the die-press, 
and by frequent annealing, the punch is at length com- 
pleted; and after being examined by the engraver, it is 
turned, hardened, and furnished with an iron collar, like 
the matrix, of which it is a perfect copy in all respects, 
except that the design is sunk, instead of being raised ; 
—that is, the punch is an intaglio, while the matrix is a 
camev; and consequently, the copies from the punch on 
paper will, like the original matrix, be cameos also. 

The original matrix is in general too valuable to be 
used in making further punches: these are multiplied 
by means of another matrix, formed from the first per- 
fect punch, and all of them being fac-similes of the 
original matrix, may be used in the production of stamps 
to any amount. For this purpose, a screw-press is 
usually employed, in which the punch is made to descend 
with great force upon a die which it accurately fits, and 
the paper being placed between, receives the impression. 

Such then is a general account of the various processes 
for producing stamped designs in relief; upon paper. 
We do not of course pretend to have described anything 
more than the general practice of this branch of art: 
there may be many variations in practice, which we do 
not undertake to develop; the common principles of the 
processes in use being enough for the information of the 
general reader. 





Wuere there is most love of God, there will there be the 
truest and most enlarged philanthrophy. No other founda- 
tion is secure. There is no other means whereby notions 
can be reformed, than that by which alone individuals can 
be regenerated. In the laws of God, conscience is made the 
basis of policy ; and in proportion as human laws depart 
from the groundwork, error and evil are the sure result.— 
Sourney. 


Be sure to mend that in thyself which thou observest doth 
exceedingly displease thee in others.—Bisnor Parrick. 


Every speculation which tends to suppress a consideration 
of the Supreme Power and First Cause, has a pernicious 
moral effect, while the evil is unbalanced by any philo- 
sophical good, rather indeed tending to check the pursuits 
of science.—MaccuLlocu. 


SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE,. 


Ir we hope to instruct others we should familiarize our 
own minds to some fixed and determinate principles of 
action. The world is a vast labyrinth, in which almost 
every one is running a different way, and almost every one 
manifesting hatred to those who do not run the same way. 
A few indeed stand motionless, and not seeking to lead 
themselves or others out of the maze, laugh at the failures 
of their brethren, yet with little reason ; for more grossly 
does he err, who never aims to go right. It is more honour- 
able to the head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from 
blundering by contempt of it. The happiness of mankind 
is the end of virtue, and truth is the knowledge of the 
means ; which he will never seriously attempt to discover, 
who has not habitually interested himself in the welfare of 
others. The searcher after truth must love and be beloved ; 
for general benevolence is a necessary motive to constancy 
of pursuit; and this general benevolence is begotten and 
rendered permanent by social and domestic affections. Let 
us beware of that proud philosophy, which affects to incul- 
cate philanthrophy, while it denounces every home-born 
feeling by which it is produced and nurtured. The paternal 
and filial duties discipline the heart, and prepare it for the 
love of all mankind. The intensity of private attachments 
encourages, not prevents, universal benevolence. The 
nearer we approach the sun, the more intense his heat, yet 
what corner of the system does he not cheer and vivify.— 
CoLERIDGE, 





[Fesrvary 13) 
ON CHESS. 


IV. Ancient CHESS-MEN DISCOVERED IN THE ISLE 
oF Lewis. (CoNCLUDED.) 














THE WARDER, 


THE PAWN.’ 


THe WARDERs are armed warriors (Hrékr in Ice- 
landic), which here take the place of the rook, or castle, 
and are represented in a standing attitude, wearing 
helmets, of various shapes, but chiefly conical, some with, 
and others without, flaps; but all wanting the nasal-piece. 
The coat, or gambeson, which most of them wear, 
descends to the feet; yet, in lieu of this, others have < 
coat of mail, with a hood which covers the head. They 
all hold a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other; 
but the position is varied; the shields in some instances 
being borne in front, and in others at the side. The 
shields all bear distinctive marks, like those of the 
knights; but some of them are of a broader shape, and 
less elongated. In general the warders are more varied 
from each other than the similar figures of the other 
pieces. One peculiarity in the figures of three of the 
warders tends to strengthen the belief of their being of 
Norwegian or Icelandic workmanship, and that is the 
singular manner in which they are represented biting 
their shields. 

Now this was a characteristic of the Scandinavian 
BERSERKAR, who were unarmed warriors, subject to fits 
of madness on the eve of battle, under the influence of 
which they performed the most extraordinary feats. 
They are thus described by Snorre:—“ The soldiers of 
Odin went forth to the combat without armour, raging 
like dogs or wolves, biting their shields, and in strength 
equal to furious bears or wolves. Their enemies they 
laid prostrate at their feet; neither fire nor weapon 
harmed them: this frenzy was called Berserksgangr.” 

The Pawns are of various shapes and sizes, but 
chiefly octagonal, with conical terminations: on one is a 
fret-like ornament, and on another some scroll-like 
adornment: the others are plain. 

The shields of the knights and warders are highly 
curious, as presenting a series of devices, —the immediate 
precursors of hereditary armorial bearings,—in greater 
variety than is to be found on any other existing monu- 
ments of such an early period. The Gothic nations, 
however, from the earliest times, were accustomed to 
paint their shields of various colours; and from the Ro- 
mans they might easily have learned to adopt different 
insignia. From some passages in the Voluspa, Saxo, 
and Eyil’s Saga, it has been assumed by many of the 
northern antiquaries, that the ancient Scandinavians 
adorned their shields with representations of their ex- 
ploits; but Sperlingius, in his “Collections” on the 
subject, argues strongly against it, and affirms that 
before the twelfth century no traces of any devices on 
shields are to be found among them. The only device 
on shields noticed by Snorre is that of a cross, which 
Sperlingius conjectures was first introduced by King 
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Olaf the Saint, at the commencement of the eleventh 
century. Most of the shields depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry, bear crosses of different shapes; and this is 
likewise the case with those of the chess figures: some 
of the former also exhibit a species of dragon. 

The ancient chess-men discovered in the Isle of Lewis 
have been made the subject of an extremely beautiful 
and learned essay on the introduction of chess into 
Europe, by F. Madden, Esq., F.R.S., published in the 
twenty-fourth volume of the Arch@ologia. Mr. Mad- 
den supposes these chess-men to have been executed 
about the middle of the twelfth century, by the same 
extraordinary race of people who, at an earlier period of 
time, under the general name of Northmen, overran the 
greater part of Europe, and whose language and man- 
ners are still preserved among their genuine descendants 
in Iceland. For the confirmation of his opinion, he 
refers to the material of which they are composed, to the 
general costume of the figures, and the peculiar forms of 
some of them, to the locality in which they were found, 
and to the testimonies of numerous writers in ancient 
and modern times, touching the existence of the game 
of chess in Scandinavia, and the skill of the natives in 
carving similar figures. 

And first, with regard to their material, Mr. Madden 
assumes on good evidence, that they are formed out of 
the tusks of the animal called in Icelandic RostuNGR, 
or Rosmar, and in other parts of Europe by the names 
of morse, walrus, or sea-horse. The peculiarities of 
structure in the tusk of this animal are shown in a 
remarkable manner throughout the entire series of the 
chess-men, and most unequivocally so in the draught- 
men, which were necessarily cut transversely through 
the tusk. The economy of the artist is likewise visible 
in fashioning his figures according to the portions of the 
teeth best calculated to serve his purpose. 

The estimation wherein the tusks of the walrus, from 
which these chess-men were unquestionably carved, were 
held by the northern nations, rendered them a present 
worthy of royalty; and this circumstance is confirmed by 
a tradition preserved in the curious Saga of Kroka 
Ref; or Kréka the Crafty. It is there related, that 
Gunner, prefect of Greenland, wishing to conciliate the 
favour of Harald Hardraad, king of Norway, (A.D. 
1046—1067,) by the advice of Barder, a Norwegian 
merchant, sent to the king three of the most precious 
gifts the island could produce: these were, first, a full- 
grown white tame bear; second, a chess-table, or set of 
chess-men, exquisitely carved; third, a skull of the 
ros-tungr, with the teeth fastened in it, wonderfully 
sculptured, and ornamented with gold. 

The ancient Norwegians, and more particularly the 
natives of Iceland, seem to have been at a very early 
period famous for their skill in carving implements and 
figures in bone; and this talent was exerted chiefly in 
sculpturing chess-men from the tusks of the rosmar. 
The archbishop of Upsala, in his Antiquarian History 
of the Northern Nations, informs us that it was usual 
amongst them to cut the teeth of the morse in the most 
artificial manner for the purpose of making chess-men. 
Olaus Wormius, writing about a century later, states 
that the Icelanders were accustomed, during the long 
nights of winter by their fireside, to cut out various 
articles from “ whales’ teeth.” ‘ This,” he continues, 
“is more particularly the case with chess-men (at which 
game they excel); and I possess some specimens of 
these, distinguished by being of two colours, white and 
green, which are sculptured so exquisitely, that each 
piece expresses in feature, dress, and attitude, the per- 
sonage it is designed to represent.” Thus, also, in the 
figures discovered in the Isle of Lewis, the costume, &c., 
of every piece has been especially attended to, and, so 
far as that mode of proof can be admitted, evince them 
to have been executed in the twelfth century. 

The spot, on which these figures were found, favours 
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in every respect the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Mad- 
den. ‘The Hebrides, or Southern Isles, were subject to 
the invasion of the Vikingr, or Sea-kings, from the end 
of the eighth century, and during the reign of Harald 
Harfager, about the year 875, were rendered tributary 
to the throne of Norway. The outer range of the He- 
brides, in which that of Lewis is comprehended, was 
chiefly peopled by Scandinavians; and they continued to 
have princes of their own, until the period of King 
Magnus Barefoot’s expedition, in 1096, who ravaged the 
Isle of Lewis with fire and sword, and added the He- 
brides to his own dominions, thenceforth to be governed 
by a dependant lord. These islands remained under the 
seignory of the kings of Norway, until the year 1266, 
when they were formally ceded to King Alexander the 
Third, of Scotland, by Magnus the Fourth, in consider- 
ation of the yearly payment of one hundred marks, and 
the additional sum of four thousand marks, payable 
within four years. 

Between those islands and the northern, as well as 
the western, coast of Scotland and Iceland, the closest 
intercourse existed for many ages. As the communi- 
cation was kept up in small vessels (called “ Byrdinga” 
by the rahe se, the chances of shipwreck, in case of 
a storm, were great; and accordingly, many instances 
are on record of the destruction of ships coming from 
Norway to the isles. 

It would appear, therefore, most probable that the 
chess-men and draught-men discovered in the Isle of 
Lewis, formed part of the stock of an Icelandic kaup- 
mann, or merchant, who carried these articles to the 
Hebrides, or to Ireland, for the sake of traffic, and that 
the ship, in which they were conveyed, being wrecked, 
these figures were swept by the waves on shore, and 
buried beneath the sand-bank, which, for the space of 
nearly seven centuries, contrived to accumulate before 
the fortunate discovery took place which restored them 
to light. 





SINGULAR CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


In one of my rambles, I met with a very singular instance 
of somnambulism, in the daughter of a Circassian noble, 
Noghai Selim Guarrai, near the river Ubin. The girl was, 
probably, about twelve years of age, and had been suffering 
from the disease for the last two years. During the prevalence 
of the fit, which generally lasted from one to three weeks, 
she was accustomed to employ herself at embroidery, sing to 
her lute, or deliver extempore poetry in a singing tone, always 
prophetic of some event that was to occur, of importance to 
the country ; but, except on these occasions, she never uttered 
a word, nor answered a question, and seemed to address her 
warnings rather to some invisible spirit, than to the persons 
around her; she also prescribed for the sick, whom she 
mentioned by name, gave counsel to the warrior, reproved 
the wicked, and assured her countrymen, that in their 
contest with Russia they would be ultimately successful ; 
not one word of which remained in her recollection when 
she awoke from her magnetic sleep. While this aberration 
of her faculties continued, her features wore an unnaturally 
serious expression for so young a girl: her smell, also, was 
so acute, that she could discover the approach of any person 
she knew at a considerable distance, to whom she evinced 
the most capricious dislike or partiality: her health ap- 
peared to suffer materially from these attacks, as she 
invariably awoke from her trance pale and evidently much 
fatigued. 

These somnambulists, or as the French call them, clair- 
voyantes, so peculiar to mountainous countries, seem to form 
a phenomenon in animal magnetism not yet perfectly un- 
derstood. I met with a similar case some years since, 
during a fishing excursion in the neighbourhood of Lindau, 
on the banks of the lake of Constance, in the person of the 
daughter of the Baron von Rader: she was about the same 
age as our Circassian Cassandra, and, like her, gifted with 
prophecy. The duration of the fit, and the symptoms of 
the patient, were also similar, except that the young Ger- 
man lady frequently remained cataleptic for several hours, 
which I did not observe in the other.—Srrncer’s Zravels in 
Circassia, _ 





ON AUTOMATON FIGURES. 
I. 


Amonc the various ways in which human ingenuity has 
displayed itself, one of the most remarkable is the con- 
struction of machines which shall, to a considerable 
extent, imitate the motions and actions of a living being. 
We are sometimes led to regret that such extraordinary 
powers of invention should be expended on the produc- 
tion of a machine possessing no real wfility to society: 
but still it is so far useful, that it keeps alive a spirit of 
mechanical invention, which, at an after period, may be 
of incalculable benefit. Most of the great specimens of 
automatic mechanism, to which the general name of 
automata is applied, were produced at a time when there 
were no railroads,—few canals,—few tunnels,—still 
fewer steam-engines,—no locomotive carriages,—no 
power-looms,—no spinning-jennies,—and what is of more 
importance, when there was not diffused among society 
in general that thirst for manufacturing improvements 
which so greatly distinguishes the present age. A really 
ingenious mechanical inventor at the present day has 
many ways of bringing his ingenuity to a profitable 
market, by applying it to manufacturing machinery, and 
we do not consequently hear so much at the present day, 
as in bygone times, of the production of elaborate play- 
things, requiring years for their production, and possess- 
ing no commercial value. We can therefore admire the 
results of ingenuity shown by the older mechanists, 
without judging them too harshly for not doing that 
which the spirit of their times scarcely afforded them a 
field for doing. 

We propose to present here a brief description of such 
automata, or self-moving figures, as have gained for 
themselves a reputation among ingenious men. 

In the Saturday Magazine, vol. iii., p. 156, is a 
description of the very remarkable automatic figures in 
the great clock of Strasburg cathedral. We will now 
present some details of other clocks remarkable for the 
ingenuity of the figures connected with them. In the 
fourteenth century, James Dondi constructed for the city 
of Padua a clock which was long considered the wonder 
of the age. Besides indicating the hours, it represented 
the motion of the sun, moon, and planets, as well as 
pointed out the different festivals of the year. 

The clock at the cathedral at Lyons was long cele- 
brated as being one of the most ingenious ever con- 
structed. We do not know whether it still exists, but 
in its most perfect form the following was the nature of 
its construction. It exhibited, on different dial-plates, 
the annual and diurnal progress of the sun and moon, 
the days of the year, their length, and the whole calen- 
dar, civil as well as ecclesiastical. The days of the week 
were indicated by symbols, fitted to the purpose, and the 
hours were announced by the crowing of the cock, thrice 
repeated, after it had flapped its wings, and made other 
movements. When the cock had ceased crowing, angels 
were made to appear, who, by striking various bells, 
performed the air of a hymn. The annunciation of the 
Virgin was also represented by moving figures, and by 
the descent of a dove. When all this ceremony was 
concluded, the clock struck the hour. On one of the 
sides of the clock was an oval dial-plate, where the hours 
and minutes were indicated by means of an index, which 
possessed the peculiar power of lengthening or shorten- 
ing itself, so as to adapt its length to the various diame- 
ters of the oval plate. ‘This clock was made by Lippius 
de Basle, and was repaired in the seventeenth century 
by Nourisson. 

The royal apartments at Versailles once contained a 
singular clock, constructed by Martinot. Before it struck 
the hour, two cocks, on the corners of a small edifice, 
crowed alternately, clapping their wings. Shortly after 
this, two lateral doors of the edifice opened, at which 
appeared two figures, bearing cymbals, beat upon with 
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clubs by two sentinels. When these figures had retired, 
the centre door was thrown open, and a pedestal, sup- 
porting an equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth 
issued from it, while a group of clouds, separating, gave 
a passage to a figure of Fame, which came and hovered 
over the statue. A tune was then performed by bells; 
after which the two figures re-entered; the two sentinels 
raised up their clubs, which they had lowered, as if from 
respect for the presence of the king; and’ the hour was 
then struck. 

Many other specimens of ingeniously-constructed 
clocks have been recorded; but these will be sufficient 
here: we will therefore proceed to other automata. 

It is difficult properly to estimate the statements of 
ancient writers on this subject. Mention is made, that, 
so long ago as 400 years 8.c., Archytus of Tarentum, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, made a wooden pigeon that 
could fly. The writers who have recorded this seem to 
have known but little respecting its truth. One said 
that if the pigeon fell, it could not rise again by itself: 
another says that it flew by mechanical means, being 
suspended by balancing, and animated by a secretly- 
enclosed spring. 

The imitations of various animals have been very 
numerous, and we have records of several, the authen- 
ticity of which is undoubted. One mechanist constructed 
the figure of a swan, as large as life, which gracefully 
curved its neck, or turned it round, as if to dress the 
plumage of its wings or body: having done this, it bent 
down its head, and, taking a metal fish in its bill, swal- 
lowed it. Another person constructed a peacock, which 
could erect or depress its crest, and unfold its tail: it 
could likewise lift a piece of money in its bill, and per- 
form many of the movements peculiar to a peacock. 
But Maillardet, a Frenchman, surpassed these efforts, 
by producing machines in which complicated actions were 
to be concentrated in a small space. He constructed an 
oval box, about three inches in length. The lid sud- 
denly flying open, a bird of beautiful plumage, not 
larger than a humming-bird, started up from its nest 
within the box. The wings began to flutter, and its bill 
opening, with the tremulous motion peculiar to singing- 
birds it began to warble. After producing a succession 
of notes, whose sound well filled a large apartment, 
it darted down into its nest, and the lid closed again. 
The time that i -ccupied to perform its routine of 
actions was about four minutes, and it produced four 
distinct kinds of warbling. Maillardet also constructed 
an automatic spider, a caterpillar, a mouse, and a ser- 
pent, all of which exhibited the peculiar movements of 
the living originals. The spider was made of steel, and 
the legs were levers which were successively advanced 
by springs within the body of the animal. It ran on the 
surface of a table for three minutes, and its course was 
so devised as to tend inwards towards the middle of the 
table. The serpent constructed by the same artist 
crawled about in every direction, opened its mouth, 
hissed, and darted out his tongue. 

John Miiller, of Nuremburg, is said to have con- 
structed a wooden eagle, which flew from the city of 
Nuremburg, aloft in the air, met the Emperor Maximi- 
lian a good way off, saluted him, and preceded him back 
to the city gates; and to have also constructed an iron 
fly, which in the midst of a party of friends, flew from 
Miiller’s hand, and passed round from guest to guest. 
But from some contradictions in the accounts left b 
Baptista Porta, Kircher, &c., we may justly be allowed 
to doubt these narrations. 

About a century and a half ago Truchet constructed, 
for the amusement of Louis the Fourteenth, an automa- 
ton, which the king called his little opera. It was about 
sixteen inches long, thirteen inches high, and one inch 
and a quarter deep. It represented an opera, in five acts, 
changing the decorations at the commencement of each. 
The actors performed their parts in pantomime; and the 
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‘coach, and a servant and a page stood behind it. 
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representation could be stopped at pleasure, and made 
to recommence. Another contrivance, made for the 
amusement of the same monarch—who had a strange mix- 
ture of the great and the small in his character—must 
have been worked by very elaborate mechanism. There 
was a small coach drawn by two horses: a lady sat in the 
This 
coach being placed on a table at which the king was seated, 
the coachman smacked his whip, and the horses immedi- 
ately began to move, their legs advancing in the proper 
succession. When the cavaleade reached the edge of the 
table, it turned at a right angle, and proceeded along that 
edge. When it arrived opposite to the place where the king 
was seated, it stopped and the page got down and opened 
the door, upon which the lady alighted, and, with a 
curtsey, presented a petition to the king. After waiting 
some time, she again curtseyed, and re-entered her car- 
riage: the page then resumed his place, the coachman 
whipped his horses, which begun to move, and the foot- 
man, running after the carriage, jumped up behind. This 
was made by M. Camus, who wrote a description of the 
general nature of the mechanism employed: but his de- 
tails wer: not sufficiently minute to account for the 
almost inconceivable movements of the figures. We have 
frequently seen in the public streets of London an exhi- 
bition in which a carriage rolled rapidly round a circular 
table, the horses’ feet moved, and the coachman smacked 
his whip: but there was no dismounting,—no curtseying, 
—no presentation of a petition,—no footman running 
after the carriage, &c. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful specimens of auto- 
matic mechanism ever constructed was the duck of Vau- 
canson. This machine in external form exactly resembled 
a real duck; the wings being anatomically correct in every 
part. But not only was the exterior an exact copy of the 
original; the resemblance was also carried to internal 
parts: every bone in the real duck had its representative in 
the automaton; cavities, curvatures, protuberances, were 
all imitated. This duck imitated the actions of a real one 
to an extent that surpasses all we have yet detailed. It 
exhibited those quick motions of the head and throat so 
peculiar to the living duck: it produced the quacking 
sound; it drank water in that manner peculiar to billed 
animals: it swallowed food with avidity, and actually 
digested the food in the stomach. This latter remark is 
so astonishing that we must make one additional observ- 
ation concerning it, in order that it may be believed at 
all. The stomach contained some chemical substance, 
which acted on the food introduced into it, so that the 
food left the body of the artificial duck in a form very 
different from that in which it entered. The authenticity 
of this narration is undisputed. The automaton was 
seen in action by Montucla, the eminent French mathe- 
matician, who wrote an account of it. 

There are many other instances of similar ingenuity 
on record; such as a sheep which imitated the bleating of 
a natural one, and a dog watching a basket of fruit: 
when any one attempted to purloin the fruit, the dog 
gnashed his teeth and barked; and if the fruit were ac- 
tually taken away, he did not cease barking till it was 
restored. But we have stated sufficient to give some 
idea of the mannner in which ingenuity has been di- 
rected to this subject in the imitation of birds, &e. In 
another article we shall deseribe some of the principal 
androides, or machines resembling the human figure, 
and so contrived as to imitate certain movements of a 
living being. By referring to the Saturday Magazine, 
vol. viii., p. 151, the reader will find an account of a 
very ingenious automaton ship and sea. 





Ir is not either fineness of wit, or abundance of wealth, or 
any such like inward or outward ornament, that makes the 
difference between men, and renders the one better than the 
other ; but the firmness of good principles, the settledness of 
the spirit, and the quiet o aint ——Bisuor Patrick. 
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THE JERBOA. 


Tuis pretty little animal belongs to a genus which 
approximates considerably to the rats, properly so 
called, but is sufficiently distinguished by the shortness 
of the fore-legs, and the length of the Aer extremi- 
ties. Owing to an error long prevalent among natu- 
ralists, who imagined that these animals made use of 
their hind feet only in walking, and never employed the 
fore feet for that purpose, the genus was named dipus, 
or two-legged. A more attentive consideration of the 
structure of these animals has proved that the Jerboa is 
incapable of sustaining itself for any length of time on 
its hind-feet, though commonly seen in that posture. 
When alarmed, or wishing to proceed at a rapid rate, it 
takes prodigious leaps and falls upon its fore-feet, but 
elevates itself again with so much rapidity, that it almost 
appears as if it constantly maintained the erect posture, 
The fore-feet are, however, chiefly employed as the 
means of rest, and of conveying food to the mouth. 

There is much in the appearance of the Jerboa to re- 
mind us of the kangaroo. The form of the body bears 
a general resemblance; the hinder limbs are much 
stronger than the fore-part; the tail is very long; the 
ears are pointed and elongated; and the eyes are large 
and round. Still there are important differences between 
these animals, which sufficiently prove that it would be 
incorrect to follow Erxleben in classing kangaroos with 
Jerboas, under the name Jaculus giganteus. 

The body of the Jerboa is covered with soft silken 
hairs; the tail also is usually covered with smooth hairs 
to its extremity, which is terminated by a tuft. The 
general colour of the animal is a clear fawn on the upper 
part, and white on the under parts of the body; in the 
males the tints are less deep than in the females; the 
size of the former is also smaller than that of the latter. 

The tail is indispensable to the Jerboa for the per- 
formance of those extraordinary leaps for which the ani- 
mal is so remarkable: it is likewise necessary for them in 
raising themselves on their hind-legs; and when for the 
sake of experiment, they have been either wholly or 
partially deprived of their tails, they have had their 
powers diminished proportionably, being in the one case 
unable to run or leap at all, and in the other, very much 
limited in their motions. 

The species which has been the best observed is the 
Gerbo, or Egyptian Jerboa, living in troops and digging 
burrows in Egypt. In the hot and sandy regions, 
and amid the ruins which surround modern Alexandria, 
these animals are commonly seen. Without being 
exactly wild or ferocious in their character, they are ex- 
tremely unquiet and wary. They come abroad in search 
of food, which consists of corn, nuts, roots, &c., but at 
the least noise re-enter their holes with precipitation. 
Their burrows consist of several galleries, and the Arabs 
have a mode of taking these animals alive, by closing up 
the issues of the different galleries, with the exception of 
one through which they must go out. They hunt them 
for their flesh, which, although not the best of meat, is 
in considerable request among the Egyptians. Their 
skins, likewise, are employed in the manufacture of ordi- 
nary fur. 

Another species is the Alactaga, under which name 
some naturalists describe Jerboas, having five toes on 
the hind-feet, as a genus distinct from that of the Jer- 
boas having but three. The Alactaga is about the size of 
a common squirrel. The fur is very soft and pliant, of 
a yellowish fawn colour over the body, varying with a 
grayish brown. The under part of the body, and the 
interior of the limbs are white. The tail is longer than 
the body, covered with similar hair for two-thirds of its 
length, and terminating in a tuft, half* white and half 
black. This species is found in the deserts of Tartary, 
on the sand-hills which border the Tanais, the Volga, 





and the Irtisch. Gmelin says that these animals collect 
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herbs and roots during summer, form them into separate 
heaps, and transport them by degrees to their burrows. 
when they are sufficiently dried by exposure to the air. 
They seek their provisions by night, and besides herbs, 
succulent plants, fruits, and roots, they feed on insects 
and small birds. They are said also to devour one an- 
other, always commencing with the eyes and brain. To 
the west of Tartary lie extensive deserts, where the 
bulbs of tulips and of various other plants growing 
abundantly in that arid soil, afford nourishment for the 
Alactaga. In preparing its burrow, this animal scrapes 
away the earth with great activity, excavating with its 
fore-paws, and tearing away the roots with its teeth. It is 
able to foresee the approach of the cold or rainy season, 
and closes its burrow with surprising punctuality. It is 
remarkably sensitive of cold, and a very slight change of 
temperature will reduce it to its lethargic state. A great 
degree of heat likewise produces a similar effect. 

The swiftness of these animals when pursued is so 
great that they scarcely appear to touch the earth, and it 
is said, that even a man on horseback cannot overtake 
them. It is very difficult to preserve them in captivity, 
unless they are provided with a sufficient quantity of 
earth or sand to dig into. They may be fed with carrots, 
fruit, cabbage, bread, &c. 

The Jerboas of India are described by General Hard- 
wicke as being very numerous on cultivated lands, and 
particularly destructive to wheat and barley crops. The 
burrows of this species are very spacious, and the animals 
lay up considerable hoards of ripening corn, which they 
cut just beneath the ears, and convey entire to their 
common subterraneous repository, which when filled is 
carefully closed, and not opened again till supplies abroad 
become distant and scarce. Their favourite food may be 
considered the different sorts of grain, bnt when these 
fail they have recourse to roots, &c. 


About the close of the day, (says Hardwicke,) they 
issue from their burrows, and traverse the plains in all 
directions to a considerable distance; they run fast, but 
oftener leap, making bounds of four or five yards at a time, 
carrying the tail extended in a horizontal direction. When 
eating they sit on their hind legs like a squirrel, holding 
the food between their fore-feet. They never appear by 
day, neither do they commit depredations within doors. y 
have observed their manners by night, in moonlight nights, 
taking my station on a plain, and remaining for some time 
with as little motion as possible I was soon surrounded by 
hundreds, at the distance of a few yards; but on rising from 
my seat, the whole disappeared in an instant, nor did they 
venture forth again for ten minutes after, and then with 
much caution and circumspection. A tribe of low Hindoos, 
called Kunjers, whose occupation is hunting, go in quest of 
these animals at proper seasons, to plunder their hoards of 
grain; and often, within the space of twenty yards square, 
find as much corn in the ear as could be crammed into a 
common bushel. They inhabit dry situations, and are often 
found at the distance of some miles out of the reach of 
water. In confinement, this animal soon becomes recon- 
ciled to its situation and docile, sleeps much in the day, 
but when awake feeds as freely as by night. The Hindoos 
above merttioned, esteem them good and nutritious food. 


It was for a long time believed that common as the 
Jerboa is, on extensive sandy plains of both the old and 
new continent, yet that in similar tracts in Australia no 
such animal was to be found. It has now, however, 
been satisfactorily ascertained that these animals do exist 
in Australia. Sir Thomas Mitchell in his “Three 
Years’ Expeditions into the Interior of Australia,” 
describes an animal found in the reedy plains near the 
junction of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, on the 
northern boundaries of Australia Felix. Its fore and 
hind legs resembed those of a kangaroo, and it used 
the latter by leaping on its hind quarters in the same 
manner. It was not much larger than a field-mouse, 
but the tail was longer in proportion than even that of 
a kangaroo, and terminated in a hairy brush about two 
inches long. 
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It is probable that as the country becomes better 
known, Australia will not be found deficient in animals 
which though numerous in other parts of the world, 
have not yet been discovered there, and are said not to 
exist in that extensive continent. 





THE JERBOA. 





EARLY RISING. 


Ir is related that King George the Third, who made the 
cause of longevity a subject of investigation, procured two 
persons, each considerably above a hundred years of age, to 
dance in his presence. He then requested hem to relate to 
him their modes of living, that he might draw from them, 
if possible, some clue to the causes of their vigorous old age. 
The one had been a shepherd, remarkably temperate and 
circumspect in his diet and regimen; the other, a hedger, 
had been noted for his irregularity, exposure, and intempe- 
rance. ‘The monarch could draw no inference, to guide his 
inquiries, from such different modes of life, terminating in 
the same result; but, on further inquiry, he learned that 
both men were alike distinguished by a tranquil easiness of 
temper, active habits, and EARLY RISING. 


Tue hardest rain only wets the body, but the hard word 
cuts the heart.—Lover. 








Wuart is there of an exciting nature in the common events 
of life, and the usual course and uniformity of nature? 
Very little. However wonderous the works of the creation 
may be, habit has so accustomed us to behold them, that 
they are familiar to our eyes ; they become matter of fact, 
and science has taught us to comprehend the nature of many 
henomena, which might otherwise have appeared incredible. 
ut when we seek for an unattainable object, however falla- 
cious its attraction may be, the mind is roused to energetic 
action. In our vain pursuits of ideal perfection, the mind 
may be compared to a focus in which our burning thoughts 
are concentrated until we are consumed by disappointment. 
False doctrines and fallacious opinions, need all the aid of 
imagination’s vivid colours to disguise their real form with 
a goodly outside. We may in general conclude that enthu- 
siasts are at first deceived themselves, to become in turn 
deceivers. Seldom does man display sufficient humility to 
admit that he has erred in his favourite doctrines, and how 
much less will he be disposed to confess his deviation from 
rectitude, when imposture becomes the source of wealth, 
and power and hypocrisy a trade. 
It is, however, fortunate that errors generally assist the 
developement of truth. The progress of the Christian faith, 
was materially forwarded by the absurdities and fallacies of 


all other religions ; and Helvetius has truly observed, that . 


if we could for a moment doubt the truth of Christianity, 
its divine origin would be proved by its having survived the 
horrors of popery. False theories led Columbus to correct 
geographic conclusions, and Galileo’s discoveries overthrew 
his own former theories. —MILLINGEN. 
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